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process of "throwing light," inasmuch as the presence of light has 
the effect of "economizing experiences" by rendering at once pos- 
sible the recognition of the respective positions of objects: positions 
which in its absence could only be determined by subjecting oneself 
to the shocks and collisions inevitably ensuing from attempts to 
take direct cognizance of their situation. 

Compared with this last metaphor, however, the one first con- 
sidered, that of ' ' ascent, ' ' presents the additional advantage of sug- 
gesting, besides the conception of seeing, that of command or power, 
as when we speak of a "commanding view" or of a height which 
"dominates" a given region. 



Giovanni Vailati. 



R. Technical Institute, Flobence. 



DISCUSSION 
STRUCTURE AND GROWTH OF THE MIND 

THE publisher of this Journal has been good enough to send 
me the number of January 16, marking a review of my book 
on the "Structure and Growth of the Mind"; but it is now March, 
and the Editor can not welcome a three-monthly discussion in his 
fortnightly pages. Still all three topics on which the book is chal- 
lenged fit well the full title of the Journal ; they are the brain-and- 
mind question, the mind-and-experience question, and the subject- 
experience question. And since my treatment of them, as Dr. Perry 
presents it, is obviously not worth discussing, and hardly needs 
repudiating, I may confine myself more to the topics themselves. 
The only thing about which I should like to complain is his com- 
plaint that "there is no contour or difference of emphases, so that 
reading the book is like swimming under water with never a chance 
to come up and look about." Repelled by "the undeniable dreari- 
ness and obscurity of the preface,"— a couple of pages of print as 
wide as pica, giving four reasons for not confining psychology to 
"structural psychology," — he would not risk the five and twenty 
pages of contour lines in brevier that follow them. They are, how- 
ever, a summary of the whole, paragraph by paragraph, which I 
put at the beginning instead of along the margin, in order that the 
whole should be read as an exposition of the logic of psychology, 
and, in particular, an exposition of the theory of the mind in psy- 
chology. It is not the mere truth of such a theory that can be 
in question, but the use of it; hence it is only to be expounded by 
setting it to work, and not by showing it to hold here, there, and 
everywhere, like a Spencerian formula with its "Here we are 
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again." Dr. Perry has read the book as if it were a collection of 
topics, to which an index would have been more appropriate. He 
says "there is scarcely any philosophical topic upon which the 
author does not make instructive comment," whereas I agree with 
the familiar diatribes of psychologists against all mixture with 
philosophy. There is no concern with philosophy in the book be- 
yond the prejudices of common sense about truth and reality, which 
mislead a beginner if they are not pointed out; and they can be 
pointed out from particular fact without any philosophy. Nor, as 
regards the three topics, does psychology need anything from phi- 
losophy; the plain particular fact — the fact as science knows it — is 
enough. It is philosophy that needs for its preface their logical 
treatment in psychology. This is especially the case with respect 
to the subject-experience, and with respect to the explanation of 
experience by the mind. But let me take the three topics in Dr. 
Perry's order. 

1. For psychology the brain-and-mind question is how to under- 
stand the two as interacting. The essential point is that used by 
Wundt, viz., they are not coordinate. For then the view that there 
is a specific brain change for every variety of experience, and the 
view that there is not, become a matter of scientific hope or faith 
which makes no difference at all to the pursuit of psychology, and 
little to the pursuit of neurology. If I commend the faith in the 
first lecture, I deal faithfully with it in the last; and there is 
nothing in the book, and nothing prejudged, regarding the real 
nature of minds and of nature. It is enough for psychology to 
mark off their real existence from our individual occasional experi- 
ence of them, and from that alone. So much is enough, but so much 
is necessary, and it is especially necessary for a beginner on account 
of the word phenomenon. Strictly this applies to the object in 
consciousness, or to this plus the real object ; but as the application 
of the word has been extended, two common confusions have taken 
refuge under it. The first is when it applies to the real object only, 
— the physical object as science deals with it, "abstracting from its 
relation to sense," i. e., dealing with it as part of an independent 
system, or as if it did not need to be felt by any one. "Nature is 
reality as it is presented to sense, and in order to deal with it as an 
independent system, we abstract from its relation to sense." This, 
Dr. Perry remarks, is an "absurd proposition," and passes on. The 
other confusion is seen in the expression mental and physical phe- 
nomena. This use of the word is correct if it means nothing but 
"known facts," but it is misleading because it professes to mean 
more. To emphasize this I use the word phenomena in the first 
meaning,— the meaning it professes, where all phenomena are mental, 
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— to translate the piece of scientific faith that I have mentioned. 
Dr. Perry passes on to quote this translation, because it seems to 
have reached a lower deep than the other. For he exclaims, "Here 
is parallelism returning with seven other devils," and proceeds to 
give them body as marks of interrogation. Again, I think it enough 
to requote what has shocked him: "A mind and its experiences are 
realities that are presentable to sense as the brain and its actions. 
In that respect the mind and experience are not parallel with nature, 
but part of it. And on the other hand, the facts of nature, in- 
cluding the brain, whenever they are phenomena, are not parallel 
with mental phenomena, but part of them." I need hardly add 
that I do not recommend any of the uses of the word, and I doubt 
if I ever happen to use it; for the term "mental phenomena" itself 
breeds confusion by obliterating essential differences and their con- 
nections. With respect to our other two topics, for instance, it 
ignores the difference and connection between the subject and the 
object in experience, for it means the whole content of experience, 
while professing to mean only the object; and it ignores the differ- 
ence between a mind and its experience. 

2. The difference and the connection between what is object and 
what is not is a more attractive topic for discussion than either of 
the other two. It is fresher, for one thing, and less formal. But 
there are too many issues to select from without challenge, and 
Dr. Perry simply challenges them all, taking the whole question to 
be as Hume mistook it. He actually believes that the book contra- 
dicts itself because it conflicts with the notion of an idle, unan- 
alyzable constant in experience called the feeling of self, (a) He 
begins: "When the subject factor in consciousness becomes in a 
later moment the object of consciousness, it is held to be the same 
entity, and must possess identical content." No, the two experi- 
ences are two entities— two events— even if they were quite alike, 
and they are not. The first event is the real object which the second 
one— the thought of it— means, and of which it claims to be true. 
The book holds that this true thought is no more and no less a 
duplication of the content of the first event than if the real object 
were a physical event ; it points out, for instance, that when a desire 
is made object of attention, it ceases for the moment to be a desire. 
(b) Dr. Perry proceeds: "It must be proper to say that in the pre- 
vious moment this subject or self was known, at least for purposes 
of identification; and the subject becomes only one of the objects 
of consciousness which, like any other object, may pass from margin 
to focus." But the whole question is whether margin-focus is an 
adequate description of subject-object. Dr. Perry assumes that it 
must be, if the subject-experience has variety. For in a foot-note 
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he quotes the following as a "remarkable statement" to prove that 
I must mean that the subject-experience is "unanalysable": "In 
all experience beyond mere sensation the difference between subject 
and object is felt. It is not felt as a difference between object and 
object: we do not think the difference. It is felt as an attitude 
towards the object." I am at pains to explain how mere sensation 
develops into the conscious subject-object organization, and how the 
further development of experience is a development of this organ- 
ization ; and I specify how the subject-experience comes to its organ- 
ized wealth of content just as the object-experience does. Dr. Perry- 
would think it enough to say that the margin develops a wealth. 
The marginal part of the object does,— e. g., all that is more or less 
taken for granted in a thought. But he puts the subject-experience 
with this, and for no reason but that in neither of them do we make 
the content the object of attention, (c) With the same obsession 
he quotes: "In seeking any end I must have thought of it and be 
pleased with it, but I only seek it when I give myself to it and to 
realizing it," and adds, "Such distinctions are wholly valueless, 
because they rest neither on the analysis of function nor on the 
analysis of content, but only on an appeal to experiences which by 
definition are incapable of verification." The definition is Dr. 
Perry's assumption; I expressly give the distinctions as an analysis 
of conscious functions; distinguishing them from the functions that 
consciousness performs unconsciously, e. g., the formation of habits. 
The analysis into conscious functions is as clearly separate from the 
analysis into unconscious functions as from the analysis into con- 
scious elements. Of course, the value of any method of analysis lies 
not merely in its being correct, but in its use or power. 

3. It is on this ground that I have set out the logic of psychology 
as in the book. It is easy enough to summarize for readers of the 
Journal,; and, as I have said, its exposition is the purpose of the 
book. 

We account for any piece of experience as a reaction on a stim- 
ulus or occasion. We draw the line between stimulus and reaction 
at any point according to the question to which we want an answer. 
Hence it is always the reaction that we have to explain, including 
the question why the stimulus brings just this reaction and not some 
other. There are three sets of factors always present, which to- 
gether determine the reaction: there is the experience already in the 
reactor's mind, there is his mind, and there is his body. The last 
presents a double problem. One is the structure and the action of 
his nervous system correlative with his mind and his experience. 
The exposition of this I have called the indirect explanation of the 
mind and experience, and I have given reasons for taking it up, for 
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taking it apart, and for taking it after the direct explanation. It 
need not concern us here. The other physical prohlem is the influ- 
ence of bodily conditions on the reaction. This is one of our three 
sets of factors which the direct explanation must include. A second, 
as I said, is the experience already present which the stimulus has 
to encounter ; and the third is the mind. All three are always pres- 
ent, but to mix the three together, e. g., a blood-pressure, a counter- 
attraction, and a disposition, as causes accounting for an experience, 
gives a very superficial result. The method of dealing with them 
is this : The third one— the mind— is isolated and made central, not 
merely because it develops its structure by experience, and this can 
be followed as the growing power of reacting to the same stimulus, 
but also for two further reasons. In the first place, the knowledge 
we thus get specifies the shares of the other two factors as residual 
effects, and enables us to investigate them. In the second place, it 
specifies as residual the difference in natural ability of minds, and 
the growth and decay of the mind apart from experience; for it 
"provides a scheme whereby all differences in capacity, and in the 
seasons for learning, can be read and calculated as differences of 
rate in a common course which is known." All this is set out in 
the summary, as well as in the text: the central problem and its 
factors in the last lecture of Part I., its exposition in Parts II. and 
III., and then the other factors and their investigation in Part IV. 

So far the logic of psychology is a matter of method, and its 
claim to be followed is on the score of clearness. There remains 
the fundamental question in the central problem itself: How are 
experiences, and how is the mind (i. e., faculties or dispositions), 
to be used as causal factors? The use of faculties in the faculty- 
psychology is an old story, but the use of experiences acting on or 
with one another may be quite as superficial, whether we are con- 
sidering their mixtures and combinations, or their mutual further- 
ance and arrest. It is as if, in dealing with active physical energies, 
we had regard only to the speed of bodies, and neglected their 
momentum. The momentum of experiences is a matter of mind or 
faculty, and they have always momentum. 

This requires a clear understanding of the relation of the mind 
or self to its faculties, of the relation of the faculties that explain 
to the faculties that have to be explained, and of the relation of the 
self and its faculties to experience. The last is the third topic on 
which Dr. Perry challenges my treatment; but instead of doing so 
on the ground that it does not work, or does little, he appears to 
think that these analyses are made for their own sake, or as if I 
were on a mission to save the soul. Perhaps he would not let him- 
self believe that the real mind or self is to be distinguished from 
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every experience of self, quite as the real object from every experi- 
ence of it. But the book says no less ; nor is there any metaphysical 
horror behind; even Mr. Bradley has this definition of the soul. 
I do not understand why Dr. Perry should praise "the wealth of 
penetrating analysis" in the book; there is nothing but its use to 
justify anything so tedious, and he does not see its use. When, to 
take again the case of desire, I distinguish (a) the real strength of 
a desire, (b) this as it is felt, viz., a subject-experience, (c) one of 
these as real object of a thought and belief, and, again, (d) as it is 
thought, I should call it all a wealth of pedantry, if it were not 
necessary in solving problems of the will, and if the solution were 
singular, and not an application of the general logic. This is the 
real defect in Dr. Perry's criticism of my treatment of self, facul- 
ties, and experience as causal factors, and deprives it of all interest. 
But I may quote what he says, and follow the quotations with cor- 
rections : 

"We can eliminate the self because it always functions through 
one of its faculties." We eliminate self from the list only because 
we can specify it; but if a student told me that it is specified as one 
of its faculties, I should suspect him of the faculty-psychology ; and 
if he turned the one into a combination of many, I should be sure 
of it. "For purposes of explanation, the faculty is not experience" 
[it never is, whether for description or for explanation], "but 
operative mental organization; though the reader is encouraged to 
suspect that it is somehow connected with the experience of self- 
activity." I am not sure to what this "it" refers, and it does not 
matter. Every experience is reaction of the self on an occasion; 
and the experience of self-activity is no exception and has no 
mysterious virtue nor private way of working. It is a very impor- 
tant kind of experience, but that is neither here nor there; its 
effects, like its causes, are to be explained in the same way as the 
effects and causes of other experiences. 

W. Mitchell. 
Univebsity of Adelaide, South Australia.. 



THE EXACT NUMBER OF PRAGMATISMS 

ANT one who belongs to that group of epistemologists for whom 
the name of pragmatists has in recent years been adopted, 
must have read with astonishment Professor Love joy's article in 
this Journal, entitled "The Thirteen Pragmatisms." With 
astonishment, not so much because Professor Lovejoy has tried to 
determine the exact number of pragmatisms— there are those who 
try to determine the exact number of sciences; why, then, not of 



